INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1953 


MONDAY, APRIL 21, 1952 


INITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Burnet R. Maybank (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Maybank, O’Mahoney, Robertson, and Ferguson. 


THE AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF BRIG. GEN. THOMAS NORTH, SECRETARY; HON. 
LESLIE lL. BIFFLE, MEMBER; AND LT. COL. CHARLES B. SHAW, 
OFFICER IN CHARGE, WASHINGTON OFFICE, AMERICAN BATTLE 
MONUMENTS COMMISSION 


CONSTRUCTION OF MEMORIALS AND CEMETERIES 


Senator Mayspanx. General, I understood you were to leave shortly 
and were particularly anxious to testify before you did. 

Without objection, I am going to place in the record a letter that 
the general wrote to me under date of April 8, showing the Commis- 
sion’s attitude on the necessity of certain increases in appropriations 
over the House figures. 

(The letter and justification follow:) 

Aprit 8, 1952. 
Hon. Burnet R. MayYBANK, 
Chairman, Subcommittee in Charge of _ 
Independent Offices Appropriation Bill, 1953, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Maysank: This Commission is sincerely aapneneere of the 
need for economy in the expenditure of public funds. It feels, however, that its 
mission is of such sensitive public interest and would be so seriously set back by 
the reduction in its appropriations for the fiscal year 1953 made by the House of 
Representatives that it has no alternative but to appeal to the Senate. The 
enclosure indicates the changes in the independent offices appropriation bill for 
1953, as reported to the House, which it considers essential. 

Faithfully yours, 
Tuomas Norra, 
Brigadier General, USA, Secretary. 
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AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(Estimate, $779,000; act $619,550) 
(House hearings, pt. 1, p. 1) 


(1) Page 5, line 2, strike out “$619,550” and insert in lieu thereof “$750,000,” 
or an increase of $130,450 in the appropriation. 


HOUSE REPORT 


“Salaries and exrpenses.—The bill includes $619,550 for this purpose which is 
$99,450 less than the 1952 appropriation and $159,450 below the budget estimate. 
This reduction consists of the denial of funds for new positions and a further 
reduction of $45,570 in the estimate of funds for ‘Other obligations.’ The com- 
mittee is of the opinion that there is overstaffing and that this condition exists 
particularly in the Paris office. It recommends better distribution of personne! 
abroad which will permit efficient operation of facilities within the amount 
recommended in the bill.” 

JUSTIFICATION 


Reverting momentarily to fiscal year 1951, in that year 460 permanent em- 
ployees were engaged in foreign countries in the operation and maintenance of 
8 World War I American military cemeteries, 13 World War II, and the Mexico 
City National Cemetery, containing the graves of more than 120,000 dead; a 
memorial chapel and service buildings in each of the World War I cemeteries; 
and 11 World War I memorials outside the cemeteries. In the fiscal year 1952 
appropriation act the Jensen amendment was applied to the Commission. The 
effect upon the Commission’s overseas organization would have been so serious 
that in a later supplemental appropriation act the Senate rescinded the amend- 
ment insofar as its application overseas was concerned, but in conference a limita- 
tion of 450 on the number of persons who might be employed overseas was im- 
posed. This limitation, however, applied to personnel engaged in both main- 
tenance and construction (a separate appropriation); it required reduction of 
the maintenance force from the 460 engaged therein in fiscal year 1951 to 385, 
although an additional cemetery with more than 5,000 graves had by this time 
become the Commission’s responsibility. In its request for funds for fiscal year 
1953 the Commission has provided for a return to approximately its 1951 strength 
for the maintenance of our cemeteries and memorials; the increase of 72 per- 
manent positions over the fiscal year 1952 is not considered to be ‘‘new”’ positions 
in the generally accepted meaning of the term. 

As for the overstaffing alleged to the Paris office, the committee’s attention is 
invited to the statement of Congressman Busbey on the floor of the House (Con- 
gressional Record, March 20, 1942, pp. 2651-2652). 

The standards established and heretofore maintained by the Commission in 
the care of our World War I cemeteries and memorials in foreign countries have 
occasioned frequent and unanimously favorable comment. This testimony to 
the respect paid to our war dead by their Government reflects proper credit upon 
its intent. To the extent that it is possible in conjunetion with the construction 
program now under way in all the World War II cemeteries, the same high stand- 
ards are set, and here, too, our efforts receive the general approbation of visitors. 
The enforced reduction in personnel in fiscal year 1952 inevitably, and soon, will 
be reflected in the appearance and soundness of grounds and structures. The 
Commission most earnestly suggests that when the Government gave to the next 
of kin of the dead the decision as to whether the remains of their loved ones should 
rest permanently overseas or be returned to the homeland it accepted a sacred 
obligation as to the maintenance of the overseas establishments, and it again in- 
vites attention to the fact that it requests only a return to approximately its 1951 
maintenance strength. It requests also return to the appropriation of $22,040 
of the House reduction of $45,570 for “Other obligations”; its omission adds an- 
other to the many handicaps to the efficient performance of this Commission's 
functions. 

CONSTRUCTION OF MEMORIALS AND CEMETERIES 


(Estimate, $5,000,000; act, $1,000,000) 


(1) Page 5, line 19, strike out “$1,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$5,000,000”, or an increase of $4,000,000 in the appropriation. 
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HOUSE REPORT 


“Construction of memorials and cemeteries.—The committee has required a re- 
duction of $4,000,000 in the budget estimate of $5,000,000 for the continuation 
of construction of memorials and cemeteries. It is of the opinion that the con- 
tinuation of construction at these cemeteries and memorials should be slowed down 
very substantially in view of economic conditions abroad which have increased 
construction costs materially. Also, the committee believes that the Commission 
should explore the possibility of securing counterpart funds to help defray construc- 
tion costs. It is also recommended that a substantial portion of the amount pro- 
vided be used to install sprinkler systems and complete roadways where needed.”’ 


JUSTIFICATION 


The World War II cemeteries in foreign countries are the last resting places of 
more than 90,000 American dead. It is recalled to the. committee that these 
cemeteries were established and laid out by the Department of the Army in 
accordance with plans furnished by the Commission. Rough grading only was 
accomplished by the Department of the Army, which made all interments and 
disinterments. Thereafter the cemeteries were transferred to the Commission 
for final development and beautification, which requires practically every form 
of construction found in the establishment of a cemetery upon virgin soil—roads 
and paths, walls, fences, lawns and landscaping, provision of water supply and 
distribution systems, electrical supply and distribution, sewer and drainage sys- 
tems, headstone foundations and the provision and erection of permanent head- 
stones, caretakers’ houses, reception buildings and service buildings, and, finally, 
as these cemeteries will constitute our battlefield memorials, the erection in each 
of a memorial structure which will commemorate the sacrifices and achievements 
of our Armed Forces and upon the walls of which will be inscribed the names of 
80,000 missing and unidentified who rest in unknown graves and who otherwise 
would receive no commemoration. 

In each of the 14 World War II cemeteries this work is under way in varying 
degrees, but in only 5 of them (Anzio, Cambridge, Epinal, St. James, and St. 
Laurent) are the memorial buildings in progress. The Commission regrets keenly 
that funds will not be available to start construction of anv of the remaining 
nine memorials (Fort McKinley, Carthage, Draguignan, Florence, Hamm, 
Henri-Chapelle, Margraten, Neuville, and St. Avold). It cannot visualize any 
saving or other benefit by their postponement. And the record of the sacrifice 
of the vast majority of the 80,000 of our dead missing in action or lost or buried 
at sea will be indefinitely postponed, a discrimination which relatives may be 
expected to protest. 

If the action of the House is sustained it will not be possible to complete even 
the work which has been started in the graves areas and the five memorials now 
under construction. Essential items such as water supply, planting, roads, and 
shelter for the Government’s property and the cemetery superintendents must be 
abandoned. To complete such work will require the full $5,000,000 recommended 
by the Bureau of the Budget for 1953. The alternative is to leave work partially 
completed. ~ 

Furthermore, in several cases works of art in highly perishable form (plaster 
casts, mosaic materials, etc.) risk damage or loss unless installed in the memo- 
rials—not yet begun—for which they are intended. This is an additional reason 
for continuing the entire program. 

The Commission strongly concurs in the view expressed by the House that 
counterpart funds be used to help defray construction costs. Its officers on sev- 
eral occasions have inquired of the appropriate executive agencies both here and 
abroad as to the feasibility of this procedure, but have received complete dis- 
couragement. In its view this desirable procedure can be effected only by legisla- 
tive action. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 


(1) Page 64, line 21, strike out the period and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘or whose 
place of duty is in a foreign country.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The Commission again points out that its work is wholly in the field. Visits 
of inspection and instruction are constantly necessary. It is detrimental to effi- 
cient work and to the maintenance of the vehicle if the official has to drive, house, 
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and care for the automobile that carries him; moreover, in case of accident he 
becomes personally liable since our Government cannot be sued in foreign courts, 
a manifest injustice. . It is believed that the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission is the only agency covered by this bill which operates vehicles in foreign 
countries. It is therefore earnestly requested that the Commission be exempted 
from the ban on the employment of chauffeurs. 


DEDICATION OF CEMETERIES 


Senator MayBank. General, will you go ahead and testify in your 
own way? 

General Nortu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to express my appreci- 
ation to you for your kindness in giving me this opportunity to testify 
out of the regular order. 

Senator MayBank. Before you testify, I would like to ask a 
question. Was that appropriation for the sum of $30,000? 

General Norru. That is it, yes, for the Suresnes dedicaton 
ceremony. 

Senator MayBank. On Memorial Day, you are going to dedicate 
all of the cemeteries? 

General Nortu. No, sir; we can no longer plan to do it on that day. 

Senator MayBank. How many cemeteries have we got? 

yeneral Norru. Fourteen, sir. 

Senator MaysBank. So the $30,000 will cover the deciction cere- 
monies at all 14 cemeteries? 

General Nortu. May I express it another way? The Commission 
proposes to make this first dedication the general dedication of all 
memorials. Thereafter, as each memorial is completed, we will 
dedicate it locally by our own means and without asking for ap- 
propriations. 

Senator Maysank. In other words, that $30,000 will cover the 
dedication of all cemeteries outside the United States? 

General Nortn. Yes, sir. 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Senator Mayspank. You wanted also some language in there that 
we changed because we did not want to leave it right open. - The 
change in that language would be satisfactory for what you want, I 
assume. Senator Robertson, I remember, made the motion at the 
time. 

Senator Rosertson. It was intended as a prohibition against 
carrying a lot of people over there; to authorize you to use Govern- 
ment facilities that were already close to the point of dedication. 

General Nortu. I have not seen the bill, sir. 

Senator Mayspank. It just was not left wide open. We tied you 
down to the legal people and places. If you are going to Anzio to 
have a simultaneous dedication, you can go in the State Department’s 
automobiles if they are necessary, from Rome. There is no use in 
spending a lot of money hiring automobiles. 

Senator Rorsertson. Or vou could not send to this country for 
personnel to be detailed from some other agency. 

General Nortru. That is right. 
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EMPLOYEES OVERSEAS 


Senator Ferauson. How many employees do you have in Europe? 

General Norru. We have two types of employees. We have 
armed service officers, of whom we have a total of 11 in Europe, and 
we have civilian employees, American and foreign, including cemetery 
labor, in Europe, some 385, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Without the labor, in the offices, how many? 

General Norra. Without the labor, in the offices, off the cuff, 44 in 
the Paris office and 19 in the Rome office, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. What do you use 44 people in the Paris office 
for? 

General Norra. We have two jobs, sir. One of them is to maintain 
the cemeteries, and the other is to build the new ones. 

Three people there on the maintenance side answer all questions 
from visitors about graves. 

Senator Fercuson. What do you mean about building new 
cemeteries? 

General Nortu. The World War II cemeteries. We maintain all 
the World War I cemeteries and memorials. 

Senator Fercuson. You are talking about memorials now? 

General Norru. And cemeteries. 

Senator Ferauson. Well, all the people are buried. 

General Nortu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. You mean beautifying? 

General Norra. Yes, sir; landscaping. 


COUNTERPART FUNDS NOT UTILIZED 


Senator Frerauson. Are any of the counterpart funds used for the 
labor? 

General Norrn. No, sir. And at Senator Maybanks’s request, and 
on our own even before that, I have asked all the agencies I can think 
of to let us use those funds, and we have been so discouraged that I feel 
the only way to do it is by initiative from the Congress. 

Senator MayBank. I was in Paris 2 years ago with the banking 
committee on the Monetary Conference, and he and I did everything 
we could do at that time with the ambassador and every one else to get 
some counterpart funds. 

Senator Fereuson. Why should they not, for instance in Italy, 
where you use Italian laborers and you have to pay in lire—I am talk- 
ing about the men who work down there. I have been in Anzio and 
some of the other cemeteries. 

General Nortu. I talked to the Treasury representative at the 
embassy in Rome, and he said in substance, ‘You are asking us to give 
you money from counterpart funds without an appropriation from the 
Congress? . 

I said, “Yes. What is the objection?” 

He said, ‘Well, you just don’t get anything for nothing. In sub- 
stance, we have control of those funds and they cannot be spared for 
your purpose.”’ 

Senator Fercuson. You mean the Embassy said they had control 
of them? 

General Nortu. The Treasury Department man told me that, sir. 
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Senator Fereuson. And the same thing is true with the building 
of these monuments? 

General Norru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. I have seen some pictures, here, where we are 
using Italian labor. 

General Norrn. That is right, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. And we have to pay them in Italian lire. 

General Norra. Which we buy with money which you appropriate 
for us. 

Senator Fercuson. And the counterpart fund is there, hecause we 
have already given money to Italy, and the counterpart fund is set 
aside, and we have the right to use 5 percent of that. 

General Nortu. Yes, sir. We are compelled to take from the 
Treasury Department the lire against the dollars which you vote to 
us, but they will not give us the lire unless we use in exchange the 
dollar appropriations which you vote. 

Senator Fercuson. In other words, we have got to give them dollars 
over and above what we are giving them. 

General Nort. Yes. 

Senator Ferauson. These dollars are really over and above the 
amount we have given them under Marshall aid or mutual security 
or whatever you call it. 

General Norru. That is right. 

Senator Maysank. And General Marshall and the full Commission 
have used their efforts toward this. I proceeded on this personally 2 
years ago in Paris. 

Senator Fercuson. I want to say to the chairman: Can there 
be any change in the language of this bill which would cover it? 

Senator Mayrank. It could only be in the mutual security pact, 
not in this bill. 

Senator Frrauson. [ hope the chairman keeps that in mind. 

Senator Maysank. The Senator from Michigan knows how I feel 
about the thing. We bought all the headstones, if I am correct, in 
Italy out of Italian marble right outside of the Brenner Pass. Is 
that right? 

General Nort. That is right. 

Senator Ferauson. Therefore, the money we have already given 
them could be used for those lire. 

Senator Maysank. It was absolutely refused us. I went to Anzio 
with him, to Cambridge with him, and we went to the World War | 
cemeteries over there “outside of London, and to others, including 
Florence. There is a beautiful cemetery in Florence. 

Senator Fereuson. Have you any jurisdiction over the United 
Nations cemetery; the one at Pusan? 

General Nortu. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Is that under this same act? 

General Nortu. No, sir. It is handled by the Quartermaster 
Corps of the Army. 

Senator Frercauson. None of this money is for that? 

General Nortu. No, sir. 

Senator Maysank. Go ahead, General. 

General Norru. The chairman has entered into the record the 
statement which we made recently. I will not take the time of you 
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gentlemen by rehashing that. I would like to make a general state- 
ment. 

Senator Maysanx. The main thing the Senators are going to 
want to know is why we must appropriate more money than the 
House allowed. First of all, of course, the House cut the budget. 
The Budget went over this very carefully; is that right? 

General Nortu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Maypank. Did you ask for more than the Budget gave 
you? 

General Nortu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Maypank. Would you give us that? 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


General Nortu. We have a continuing program for the construc- 
tion of these cemeteries. In point of time we are away ahead of 
World War I. Our general estimate was between $30 million and 
$31 million to build all World War II cemeteries and memorials. 
For this year we asked the Budget Bureau for $7,890,000. That 
would enable us to begin all of the “memorials in the cemeteries which 
have not yet been started. Meanwhile other construction work has 
been going on in these cemeteries. The Budget Bureau cut us to 
$5 million. We planned that this would allow us to start three memo- 
rials in addition to— 

Senator Maysank. The Budget Bureau cut you in half to start 
with, approximately? 

General Nortu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Maypank. Now, the next thing I want to get in the record: 
How far are the British ahead with their cemeteries? 

General Norru. I am afraid I can’t answer that, sir. They are 
going right ahead, though, sir. 

Senator MaysBank. That is what I wanted to know; because we 
went by the British cemetery in Anzio, and they were completed, 
were far ahead of us. 

Senator Frerauson. There was less construction work going on, 
I observed. When I was at the British cemetery, it appeared that 
the only workers there were working on lawns, while we were doing 
constructing work. 

General Norra. We have a problem the British do not have. The 
British send no dead home. We cannot start our program until all 
of the dead have been returned. Those cemeteries were turned over 
to us in 1949. 

Senator Maypank. I am not suggesting you have not done a good 
job. Iam suggesting that from the standpoint of American prestige, 
when we start a cemetery, we ought to go ahead with it, and the grass 
ought to be cut and the “headstones put up, and that was not done in 
its entirety 2 years ago when I was there. It hasnot yet been done, 
has it? 

General Nortu. No, sir. We started then with a request for 
$7,890,000, and are winding up with $1,000,000 for construction for 
next year. 

We are under pressure from relatives to complete this work. 

The Commission feels strongly that we should not preserve the 
memory of some of our dead while we forget the others. By not 
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erecting these memorials, 80 percent of our missing dead will be 
forgotten. 

Senator Frerauson. I do not see Montfaucon here. 

General Nortu. That is a World War I memorial. 

Senator Fercuson. That has been completed? 

General Nortu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. None of this construction cost is in on that? 

General Nortu. No, sir. 

Senator MayBank. This is all World War II. 


WAR MEMORIALS, CONSTRUCTION STARTS 


General Nortnu. Yes, sir. We have started six memorials, and we 
planned to start three more in this fiscal year and start the remainder 
in the next fiscal year, but by the action of the House we are com- 
pletely stymied. 

We feel not only is it unfair, but such a policy is bound to react upon 
families who we are now asking to send their men into the Armed 
Services. 

Senator Rosertson. General, did you go into this matter in testi- 
mony before the House subcommittee before it acted? 

General Nortu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ropertson. Did the House cut the report? Or who cut 
the report? Who cut the Budget estimate? 

General Nortu. The House subcommittee, sir. 

Senator Rorertson. They cut the Budget estimate how much? 

General North. From $5 million to $1 million, sir. 

Senator Ropertrson. And that was adopted by the House? 

General Nortu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ropertson. But you did explain to the House subcom- 
mittee as you have explained to us, the urgent need for more money 
than they gave you, and it appeared in their printed hearings. 

General Norru. Yes, sir. 

Senator MaysBank. In other words, the Budget cut you from seven 
to three and a half approximately? 

General Nort. From eight to five. 

Senator Maysank. And the House cut you to one? 

General Nortru. And the House cut us to one, sir. 

Senator MayBank. Now, is there anything else that you need to 
be increased? 

General Nort. We have two appropriations, sir. 

Senator Rospertson. Before we leave this point, to what extent 
could we give you relief on this by a certain sum authorization, for 
you to call on the Treasury Department for counterpart funds? 

General Nortu. Unless the Treasury is directed to give us those 
funds, sir, it wouldn’t give us any relief. They have got to do this 
thing willingly. 

Senator Ropertson. Well, now, when Senator Maybank and | 
were in Rome in the fall of 1949, we found where the Treasury and the 
State Department had taken over a very wonderful castle there in 
Rome, a palace. We expressed surprise that we were going into what 
might be a chancellory or embassy or whatever they are going to 
make of it. We expressed_surprise that we were going in to a real- 
estate deal in Rome on such a grandiose scale. 
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We were told, ‘Don’t be uneasy about that. This is all counter- 
part funds and it is not costing us anything.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘if it not costing us anything, that is different.” 

General Norra. Yes; but those counterpart funds are handled by 
the State Department and not by our Commission. 

Senator Ropertson. The chairman will remember that we went 
through that building together. 

Senator MayBank. And the same thing in Belgium. 


MAINTENANCE FUNDS 


General Norru. Now, that is for construction. We also have our 
annual maintenance funds. 

Senator MayBank. How much did they cut the maintenance fund? 

Colonel SHaw. From $925,000 to $779,000, by the budget. Our 
original estimate was $925,000. The Budget Bureau cut it to $779,- 
000, and the House cut it to $619,000. 

Senator Maysank. Well, now, if you do not get that restored, do 
you Mean — will not be able to keep the cemeteries up and will not 
be able to keep the grass cut? 

General Norra. It will have just that effect, sir. In fact, I have 
already told the st in charge that if a choice has to be made, let 
us go short on World War II cemetery maintenance, because we can 

rick some of that up incidentally as the construction work is going on. 
But this maintenance is deficient, and it will become much more so if 
we don’t get this money restored. We are operating now with less 
personnel than we had in 1951, and we have one more cemetery on 
our hands. 

Senator MaysBaNnk. Any further questions, gentlemen? 

I have a request from Congressman Busbey, who made a speech 
about the way the House has treated you gentlemen and its effects 
upon keeping the graves clean, the grass cut, and keeping the American 
property in top shape for our prestige overseas; and we asked him to 
come this morning, but he is out of the city. So I will ask Mr. Cooper 
to get in touch with Mr. Busbey, and perhaps he can file anything 
he wants for the record. 

Senator Rosrrtson. I suggest that we put in the record that in the 
House Record we find that the Congressman discussed this matter 
fully. 

Senator MaysBank. He was there with you; was he not? 

General Nort. He was. I had never met Mr. Busbey in my life 
before he came around to see us. 

Senator Ropertson. You did not lobby him, then? 

General Nortru. No, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LESLIE L. BIFFLE, SECRETARY OF THE 
SENATE AND MEMBER OF AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS 
COMMISSION 


Senator MayBank. I might say we are very glad to have the 
distinguished Secretary of the Senate here. Maybe he would like to 
add his words of wisdom. 

Senator Rosertson. I certainly endorse that request, Mr. Chair- 
man, because he is what you might call a fair and impartial observer 
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of what is going on, and he is head, as I believe, of the Civilian Com- 
mission. 

Is that not right? 

Mr. Birrie. No, General North is secretary. I am just a member. 

Senator Ropertson. Anyway, he is very familiar with what is 
involved, and his words carry great weight with our colleagues of the 
Senate. I think he should say just a word to us about this need as an 
essential for the recognition of men who, as Pericles said, ‘gave 
their bodies to the commonwealth.” 

Senator MayBank. T might say Mr. Biffle has been to all these 
cemeteries. 

Mr. Birritr. Yes; I have been to the cemeteries. I made one 
trip at the expense of the Commission, and this last trip I made was at 
my own expense. So I am very interested in the cemeteries. 

I don’t want to criticize the work of the House, but I do know that 
we must have additional funds to carry on the work. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
CounciL oF Economic ADVISERS 


STATEMENTS OF LEON H. KEYSERLING, CHAIRMAN, JOHN D. 
CLARK, ROY BLOUGH, MEMBERS, AND ROBERT GARLOCK, 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 


Senator Mayspank. Mr. Keyserling, will you come up, sir? 

I want to place in the record the letter you wrote me under date of 
the 21st of March, in which you went into the cuts that the Sub- 
committee in the House made on your ageacy. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


Executive OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Councit or Economic ADVISERS, 
Washington, D. C., March 21, 1952. 
Hon. Burnet R. MayRBank, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator MaysBank: This is in response to your letter of March 18, re- 
garding the appropriation for the Council of Economic Advisers as contained in 
the Independent Offices Appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1953. 

The House Appropriations Committee recommended $308,900 for the Council 
of Economic Advisers, which was about $40,000 less than requested in the budget. 
The Council was not disposed to ask for an opportunity to be heard in connec- 
tion with this cut, since we recognize the economy considerations contained in 
your letter of March 18. 

However, on the floor of the House yesterday, and without adequate debate 
or consideration, an amendment was adopted reducing the funds for the Council 
from $308,900 recommended by the House Appropriations Committee to $208,- 
900—a reduction of $100,000, or about 33 percent below the level recommended 
by the House committee, and about 40 percent below the level recommended in 
the budget. 

A cut of this magnitude and proportion, in view of the extremely small size of 
the total Council staff, and inf view of the economy which I believe you know we 
have always practiced, would be absolutely crippling in character and in fact, 
would amount to a legislative determination to interrupt our necessary functions 
rather than merely a determination toward economy in appropriations. 

Consequently, the Council requests an opportunity to be heard before your 
committee on this matter when the bill as passed by the House comes before 
you, and in advance of such hearings we will submit to you a factual summary of 
our position. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Leon H. Keyserwina, Chairman. 
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1953 BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator MaysBank. I would appreciate it if you would let us know 
how much the budget gave you, how much the House cut you from 
the budget, in that order, and then discuss your views as to the 
needed additions. 

Mr. Kryserurna. Well, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, I will first summarize the facts and then answer your ques- 
tions on the significance of them. 

The budget request for our agency for fiscal 1953 was $349,000. 
That would have permitted us to retain a staff of 36 members, aside 
from the 3 members of the Council. It would not have provided an 
increase in staff, although our workload has been progressively heavier 
as the economic problems of the Government have mounted. 

Senator Maynank. They have amounted to a great deal more 
since you left the House hearings; have they not? 

Mr. Krysertine. Well, I will be glad to answer questions on that, 
Senator, when we come to it. They have. 


HOUSE CUT 


The House committee cut us from $349,000 to $308,900. That was 
an 1ll-percent cut. That cut would have necessitated a reduction in 
our staff by about 16 percent, because, as a small organization, we 
have certain fixed administrative expenses; the salaries of the members 
of the Council; an inescapable minimum of statutory reports; and 
certain fixed obligations, like printing, office supplies, telephone 
services, and so forth, that couldn’t be contracted much in our organ- 
ization. So the effect of the House Appropriations Committee cut 
would have been to reduce our staff by about 16 percent, or one-sixth, 
vr from 36 to about 30. 

I want to testify also at this point that the Council staff is made up 
of about half professional and half clerical personnel, so that the 
consequences of this 16 percent cut would have been a reduction in 
our professional staff, which is what we do our work with, from about 
IS to 15. Now, that was the House committee. 

Senator MaysBank. How much in dollars was that? 

Mr. Kreyseruinc. That was a cut from $349,000 to $308,900, or 
about $40,000. 

Then we went before the House, and in the morning hours of House 
debate an amendment was introduced and passed—1I don’t know what 
the record on it was, because there was no record—which cut us from 
the $308,900 made available by the House committee, to $208,900. 

Senator MaysBank. In other words, the House cut tie committee’s 
recommendations? 

Mr. Knyseruine. The House cut the committee’s recommenda- 
tions. 

The committee’s recommendations cut us 11 percent below the 
budget. The House action cut us 40 percent below the budget. 

Senator Ropertson. That was, in your opinion, cutting below the 
belt? 

Mr. Kryseruina. Yes sir, cutting below the belt. 
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PERSONNEL CUT 


Allowing again for a certain irreducible minimum of fixed expenses 
and a very small organization, the effect of the cut on the House floor 
would be to reduce our staff by approximately 50 percent. In other 
words, it would cut our personnel from 36 to about 18. It would cut 
our professional staff, which usually runs between 16 and 18, to about 
8 to 10 people. 

I might say just a little bit about the basis given for the cut on the 
House floor. Without making any criticism at all of the right of the 
House to take any action it sees fit, when the cut was proposed 
there were two specific points made. One point made was that we 
had set up meetings all over the country and were spending 
extravagantly for travel to go to those meetings. 


TRAVEL EXPENSES 


The fact is that our travel budget as it was reported before the 
House was $2,200, or about two-thirds of 1 percent of our budget 
request, which is one of the lowest figures if not the lowest figure 
proportionately of any agency of the Government. Although I think 
one of our most useful functions is to go and talk with these private 
farm, business, and industrial groups that ask us to. 

The way we have done this is that in almost all cases we make these 
groups pay our expenses rather than pay them out of the Govern- 
ment’s budget. In this manner we have been able to reduce our 
traveling expenses from $9,000 in fiscal 1948 to a figure of $2,200 
recommended for fiscal year 1953. 

Senator Maysank. In other words, for the meetings which you 
refer to the expenses were paid by those who asked for your services? 

Mr. Keryseruine. Not in all cases, but in most cases. However, 
I cite these figures, Senator, not because of their size, but because it 
evidences two things—first, our efforts toward economy, which we 
believe are important, and second, that the basis on which the House 
cut was made didn’t seem to bear any reflection of a studious examina- 
tion of the work that we were doing. 


COST OF PUBLICATIONS 


The other basis on which the cut was made was a statement that 
there wasn’t any interest in our reports anyway. And I will just cite 
for the record that our semiannual printed reports started off with a 
subscription through the Government Printing Office of 8,000 copies 
per report, rose shortly thereafter to 16,000, and has remained at 
about that level. Now, they are sold through the Government 
Printing Office, and we don’t get the money. 

It is covered into the Treasury. 

Senator Ropertson. But the Government makes a profit on it? 

Mr. Keryseriinc. The Government recovers cost on them. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you remember the price per copy? 

Mr. Keryseruina. It used to be 25 cents. It is 65 cents now. 

Senator O’Manonry. And how many of those were there? 

Mr. Keryser.ina. Sixteen thousand. 

Senator O’Manoney. So that the sale of the report and the willing- 
ness of business groups and economic groups to pay the expenses of 
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representatives of the council to attend their hearings is an indication 
of the widespread interest in the work? 

Mr. Keryser.ine. It is, Senator; 16,000 copies doesn’t sound like 
a large distribution. It wouldn’t be for a popular report or a one-time 
report. But for a report that comes out regularly twice a year, it is. 
This is our eleventh report of this kind. 


ATTENDANCE AT VARIOUS MEETINGS 


Senator O’Manoney. May I ask to what extent business organiza- 
tions ask for your attendance at various meetings? 

Mr. KeyseruinG. That is very extensive. There is hardly an im- 
portant Nation-wide business organization in the country that hasn’t 
asked us to come and meet with them. It isn’t so much in the nature 
of talks, although we sometimes make talks. It is more in the nature 
of round-table conferences, where we exchange views. 

Now, of the 16,000 distribution—this will interest you—13 percent 
of that distribution is governmental, and the remaining 87 percent 
goes to business groups, economists, farm and labor organizations, 
and so forth. I cite that because those were two of the points made 
in the House debate. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES CUT 


Coming to the substance of it, a cut of 50 percent in the size of our 
staff, which is what this cut would entail, would reduce us to a pro- 
fessional staff of between 8 and 10 people, as against the 16 to 18 at 
which we have been operating. 

I might say also, Senator Maybank, quite aside from your reference 
to the past few months, it is true that going back to 1946, when we 
were established, the activities with which we have to deal are mani- 
festly more comprehensive and more difficult, because it is of the 
very nature of the defense emergency that the Government assumes 
more economic functions. Yet, without making any comparison 
with other agencies, we are operating and have been operating during 
the past 2 years with a smaller staff than in our first full year of 
operations. In 1948, we had a staff of 44, including the three mem- 
bers of the Council, and last year we had 39, including the three 
members; a reduction from 44 to 39, which is 5, or about 12 percent. 
And it is that lower level of operations that the House action would 
cut by about 50 percent. 

Senator O’Manoney. The budget estimate, as a matter of fact, 
this year, was less than the appropriation you had when you first 
started. 

Mr. Keryseruinc. It was less than we had when we started, and as 
a matter of fact allowing for increased costs it was less than last year. 
In other words, last year we had $341,800 available for obligation. 
The budget estimate of $349,000 this year is a differential of 8, 000, 
and that is less than our increased costs. In other words, we have to 
absorb part of the cost of pay increases, and so forth. 

Senator Maysanx. How much pay increase do you have to absorb 
between the $341,800 and what the budget recommended. 

Mr. Kryserune. I will get that for you, Senator. 
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Senator Mayank. I thought it would be good to have that for 
the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The budget request for fiscal year 1953 absorbs $1,200 of the increased pay 
costs extended from fiscal 1952 (request, third supplemental, increased pay costs 
Council of Economie Advisers) into fiseal 1953. In addition, the 1953 request 
absorbs $1,000 for increased salary expenditures resulting from the proposed allo- 
cation of supergrades, $1,000 resulting from increased printing charges, and a 
small amount, about $500, from increased operating services costs. 


PAY INCREASE COSTS 


Senator O’Manoney. Table 6 of your presentation here shows the 
cost of pay raises. 

Mr. Kryserurna. Yes. 

Mr. Gartock. $19,000 for fiseal 1952. 

Mr. Kryseruinc. From 1952 to 1953? 

Mr. Garuock. It’s the same. The recent pay increase that was 
just enacted for fiscal 1952 amounted to $19,000. And, of course, 
that is extended into 1953. 

Mr. Keyserurne. I believe that this answers the last question. 

I was starting to say, Senator, that although the cut made by the 
House committee, of about 11 percent, which would be about 16 
percent as applied to our staff, and which would cut our professional 
staff, a small staff, by about one-sixth—while we could make a very 
strong case that measured against what was happening in the Govern- 
ment generally, or our workload, that was not an economical cut, 
and it would cost others more to perform the services we are performing 
for them, nonetheless, our inclination had been to bow to the inevitable 
and to say that the Congress is in a worthy process of achieving 
economies. But when on top of that, we got the cut on the House 
floor on an unconsidered basis, which would slash our staff by 50 
percent, then we felt we were obligated to come before you and let 
you have the picture. 


DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


Senator O’Manonry. What has been the effect upon your opera- 
tions, of the legislation in the Defense Production Act and others 
of the kind, which has expanded the operations of the Government 
with respect to the preparedness program? 

Mr. Keyseruinc. Well, it has affected our workload greatly, 
although, as I said, our staff has shrunk. We haven’t expanded our 
staff as our workload has expanded. 

Senator O’Manoney. How has it affected it? 

Mr. Keyserurna. First of all, we are a reporting agency on economic 
trends-and the economic outlook. Originally, we started off with the 
statutory requirements for one report a year. That very soon became 
two published reports a year. Then as the defense emergency made 
it necessary for the various agencies of Government to be more 
abreast of very current economic developments and as the situation 
was changing faster, we made quarterly reports, and now we also make 
monthly reports and we also make weekly reports. And our quarterly 
reports and our monthly reports and our weekly reports, although not 
published, are furnished as a service not only to the President but also 
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to the various Defense and Economic Stabilization agencies. And I 
honestly believe that if they had set up minimum services in their 
shops to do that themselves—and they would have to if they didn’t 
get it from somewhere—the total of what they would set up for that 
one job would have exceeded the total size of our staff. That is one 
example. 

Senator Maysank. Do not some agencies do that? 

Mr. Kryseruine. They have staffs for the handling of their spe- 
cialized economic problems. 

For example, the price agency has price economists and industrial 
people working in the field of industry problems. But for the job 
of a general economic staff such as we are, we have been providing 
services to all of those different agencies. 

Senator O’Manonry. Would it be proper to say that you are a 
coordinating agency? 

Mr. Keryser.ina. Yes, sir. 

Another example is the National Advisory Board on Mobilization 
Policy, which is the 16-man group of industrial, labor, business, and 
agricultural representatives servicing the President. Now, that is 
somewhat similar to the Office of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion Advisory body that they had during World War II. 

It is interesting that when that group was existing in World War II 
and after World War II, they had their own economic staff. And I 
am not saying that critically. By the end of World War II, they had 
a larger staff than our total organization. Now, at this time they 
have set up no staff, and we have been servicing that group with gen- 
eral economic services. I attend their meetings; and I have been 
before them on numerous occasions where a full day was devoted, 
probably three or four times in the past year, to a complete presen- 
tation of the economic situation. In other words, they have used our 
resources for that, and they have set up no staff. 

Another example that you are thoroughly familiar with, Senator 
O’Mahoney, is the Joint Committee on the Economie Report, for 
which we prepare Economic Indicators, which, as you know, has a 
wide circulation in the business community and also goes to all 
Members of Congress. That is done on a monthly basis. And we 
earry that with our staff. 

Senator MayBank. Did you have any report to the President or 
anyone in connection with the discussions between Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Putnam? 


PRICE AND WAGE STABILIZATION REPORTS 


Mr. Krysreriinae. We have several times in our published reports 
since mid-Korea laid down what we would think of as a fair-price and 
wage-stabilization policy. 

Senator Maypank. I just wondered if you had any specific ideas 
about this steel situation. 

Mr. Kryseruinc. We have also made special reports, several 
special reports, on that subject. 

Senator Maypank. Have you anything else that you want to call 
to our attention? 
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Mr. Knyseruine. Simply the fact that with a staff reduced to 
nine people, as it would be by an effective cut of 50 percent, we could 
not even have the coverage in the sense of maintaining contact with 
what is going on. 

Senator Maypanx. And, of course, that was just cut blindly. 
Mr. Cooper gave me the House Record. There was no roll call vote 
on this. 

Senator O’Manongy. How much did you spend for travel in fiscal 
1951? 

Mr. Kryseruina. Fiscal 1952? 


TRAVEL EXPENSES IN PRIOR YEARS 


Senator O’Manonry. No, fiscal 1951. I am going back. That is 
a full year which is in the past, and you can say definitely how much 
was spent. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes. In fiscal 1951, we spent $3,356. 

Senator O’Manonrey. How much has been spent so far in fiscal 
1952? 

Mr. Gartock. Through the end of March 1952 we have spent 
$1,431. ° 

Senator O’Manonry. And what was your request for 1953? 

Mr. Garuock. $3,300, the same as the 1951 level. 


TRAVEL LIMITATION 


Senator O’Manonny. Now, is the limitation of $2,200 which 
appears in the bill too low? 

Mr. Keyserunc. No, I wouldn’t protest that. 

Senator O’Manoney. You are willing to accept the limitation of 
$2,200? 

Mr. Keryseruine. Yes, sir. But these figures illustrate my point 
that we have reduced travel year by year. 

Senator O’Manonesy. As against the floor cut of $100,000 on top 
of the House committee cut, there was a floor cut which was made, as 
you testified, without basic facts to support it. 

Mr. Keysrruinc. Well, the Member who proposed that cut is 
not on the joint committee which deals with us, and he is not on the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Salator O’Manoney. In any event, you state definitely that the 
expenditures for travel have been extremely low. 

Mr. Kryseruinc. Extremely low by any measurement. 

Senator O’Manonery. Can you give the committee a list of the type 
of organizations to which you have been invited to go, and by which 
the expenses have been paid by those organizations? 

Mr. Kryseruina. I would be very glad to do that. 

Senator Maysank. Without objection, it will be printed in the 
record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Aside from many conferences of business organizations held in Washington 
D. C., the following is a partial list of meetings and conferences attended else- 
where in the United States by invitation to discuss economic conditions. In 
about 90 percent of these instances, travel expenses were covered by the organ- 
ization extending the invitation. 
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National Farm Institute, Des Moines, Iowa 

National Conference of Society for the Advancement of Management, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems, Rochester, N. Y. 

Industrial Relations Council of Metropolitan Boston, Boston, Mass. 

Representative group of businessmen, Boston, Mass. 

National Industrial Conference Board, New York City 

Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union of America, Denver, Colo. 

American Statistical Association, New York City 

First Annual Florida Business Conference, Gainesville, Fla. 

Second Annual Forecasting Conference, Chamber of Commerce, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Conference of Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of America, 
New York City 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Third Annual Bulletin Forum, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Forum sponsored by the Modern Industrial Bank, New York City 

Annual Convention of the National Association of Tobacco Distributors, New 
York City 

Third meeting of the Institute of Trade and Commerce Professions, New York 
City 

National Federation of Sales Executives, Chicago, III. 

International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, Forest Park, Pa. 

Union League Club, New York City 

National Builders Association Convention, Detroit, Mich. 

National Association of Cost Accountants, Boston, Mass. 

Third Annual Conference of Businessmen and Educators, Babson Institute of 
Business Administration, Babson Park, Mass. 

Mortgage Bankers Association of America, New York City 

National Industrial Conference Board Economic Forum, New York City 

City Club of Rochester, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

Rotary Club, Greensboro, N. C. 

Businessmen’s group, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Economie Club of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

The Executive Program Club, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

The National Independent Meat Packers Association, Chicago, IIl. 

New York Businessmen’s Group, Union League Club, New York City. 

Second Annual Business Conference, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Calvin Bullock Forum, New York City. 

Seagram International Business Conference Dinner, Montreal, Canada. 

National Tax Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Detroit, Mich. 

American Management Association, Inc., New York City. 

Institute of Newspaper Controllers and Finance Officers, Cleveland, Ohio. 

New York Herald Tribune Forum, New York City. 

The Executives’ Club of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Investment Bankers Association, Hollywood, Fla. 

Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce Forecasting Conference, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pacifie Coast Management Conference, Berkeley, Calif. 

City Club of Cleveland, Ohio, Cleveland. 

Controllers’ Congress of the National Retail Dry Goods Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sixth Annual National Conference of Tax Executives Institute, Bretton Woods, 
N. H. 

Harvard Business School Club, New York City. 

Southern Regional Conference of Council of State Governments, Paducah, Ky. 

The Associated Industries Fall Industrial Relations Conference, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Richmond Public Forum, Richmond, Va. 

Conference of National Organizations, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Industrial Relations Conference, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DISCUSSION OF COUNCIL’S FUNCTIONS 


Senator Maysank. Do you recommend socialized medicine or any 
thing like that? 

Mr. Keyseriine. No, sir. 

Senator Mayrank. You saw this reference that you are recom- 
mending socialized medicine? 
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Mr. Keyser.ine. Well, it isn’t so. I missed that. 

Senator MayBank. It says you are a propaganda agency, that you 
are suggesting all kinds of socialized proposals. 

Mr. Keryseruine. Well, that is not a fact. 

Senator Maynank. There is a statement that yours is a progaganda 
agency. 

There are no bills before Congress of a socialized nature which your 
agency has sponsored? 

Mr. Kryseruina. No, sir. There are bills which some people 
would call socialism. 

Senator Mayspank. What would they be? 

Mr. Kryseruna. I have heard people call farm price-support 
socialism. Ihave heard them call the social-security program that the 
Congress has almost unanimously supported for 15 years, socialism ; 
and various other things. 

Senator Maypank. | am just trying to get the record straight here. 
Are there any bills which you are recommending to be passed that 
have not been passed? 

Mr. Keyseriina. Well, that is an interesting point, Senator, 
because I think the Congress has supported practically every one of 
the principles that we ‘have recommended. Now, we may have 

recommended price control at a time when Congress didn’t act on it. 

But I think it is true that on all that we have at any time espoused the 
Congress has enacted legislation, then or subsequently. That is why 
I think that, as applied to us, that kind of charge is utterly unwar- 
ranted. 

Senator Maysank. I was just reading from the record. 

Any further questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Keryseruina. No, sir. 

Senator Maysank. Thank you, Mr. Keyserling. 

Mr. Kryseruine. Thank you very much. 

(The complete budget statement follows:) 


STATEMENT BY THE CouNcIL oF Economic ADVISERS 


This statement is in two parts. 

Part I is a reproduction of the submission as made to the House subcommittee 
supporting the $349,000 estimate contained in the budget. 

Part IT is a discussion of the effects upon the Council that would result from 
the reduction to $308,900 made by the House subcommittee, and the reduction 
to $208,900 made on the House floor. 


Part I 


SUBMISSION AS MADE TO THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE, IN SUPPORT OF THE $349,000 
FIGURE CONTAINED IN THE BUDGET 


Although the Council of Economie Advisers, in view of its workload, is sub- 
stantially understaffed, it has decided, in the interests of setting an example of 
rigorous economy, to request no funds for additional personnel for fiscal 1953. 

In fiscal 1948, the first full year of the Council’s operations, the number of 
positions actually filled was 44. In subsequent years, with somewhat smaller 
appropriations, the total number of positions decreased. It has now leveled off 
at 39. The estimate of $349,000 for the fiscal year 1953 is based upon 39 posi- 
tions, including the members of the Council. 

By any standard that could reasonably be applied, the Council is understaffed. 
The shortage of personnel is particularly manifest under prevailing circumstances. 
The burdens imposed upon us by defense mobilization have enlarged the volume 
of work required to carry out our statutory duties, which include the analysis of 
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economic trends, the appraisal of future prospects and objectives, and the develop- 
ment and recommendation to the President of national economic policies. 

The results of the greater workload have been the placing of heavy pressure 
on our staff and on the members of the Council, and a failure to do some work 
that urgently needs to be done. The Council desires, however, to set an example 
of rigorous economy at a time when, as so many members of the House Appro- 
priations Committee have pointed out, economy has become a major priaciple 
of eee The Council accordingly is not asking for funds for additions 
to its staff. 


General comparison of administrative expenses fiscal year 1953 with previous years 

The $349,000 request is equivalent to less than $300,000 a few years ago. 
Table I, depicting budget action at this level of review, contains employment 
figures for the fiscal years 1947 through 1952. The total number of positions 
contemplated in the 1953 request is the same as we had in 1949: 39 positions. 
However, cost of operation, both personal services and administrative expenses, 
has increased appreciably since that time. The pay raises themselves over the 
last 3 years have meant additional expenditures of considerable size. The most 
recent pay increase voted by the Congress requires expenditures of an additional 
$20,000 for personal services fiscal year 1953. If this increase had not been 
enacted, therefore, the Council’s present budget request would have been about 
$330,000 instead of $349,000. Pay increases during the previous 3 years account 
for another $25,000, as depicted in table VI attached. Similarly, charges imposed 
by Government Printing Office for Council printing are, conservatively, 6 per- 
cent higher, or increases by $2,000. The cost of telephone service and other 
housekeeping services has increased by about $1,000. Reclassification, and 
periodic pay raises, because of increased pay rates, account for an additional 
$3,000 above and beyond similar personnel actions in fiscal year 1949. Accord- 
ingly, the $349,000 request for 1953 will not buy us any more people, supplies, 
and materials than the regular appropriation of $300,000 for 1949. 

As shown in table III (changes in obligations by objects, fiscal years 1951, 1952, 
and 1953), the $349,000 request for 1953 contrasts with $341,800 appropriated in 
1952. This represents an increase of $7,200. 

The figure of $341,800 for fiscal year 1952 is a consolidated figure including the 
following three items: 

1. The Council’s $300,000 regular appropriation; 

2. A supplemental defense-production appropriation of $24,000 under the 
continuing resolutions; and 

3. A requested $17,800 as part of the pay-raise supplemental appropriation. 

Because of a technicality, $3,300 of the $24,000 defense appropriation for 
fiscal year 1952 cannot be obligated. This reduces the total amount of funds 
available for obligation in 1952 to $338,500. Therefore, in terms of the funds 
available for obligation, the $349,000 budget request for fiscal year 1953 represents 
an increase of $10,500. 

None of the additional $10,500 is to be used for new positions. 

A summary breakdown of the $10,500 is provided in Table IIT (“CEA Budget 
Differences Between Fiscal Year 1952 and Fiscal Year 1953’’). 

About two-thirds of the additional money appears under item 01 for ‘Personal 
services.’ Part of this amount is for automatic pay increases under the Ramspeck 
law. Another part of this amount is for essential reclassifications which will be 
required if the Council is to adequately compensate employees who have been 
given additional responsibilities. 

The remainder of the increase involves small additional costs in travel, printing 
and binding, supplies, materials, and equipment. The nature of these is indicated 
in the detailed material which is supplied subsequently. In respect to item 07, 
“Other contractual services,” it will be noted that a decrease is anticipated. 

To supplement the information shown in table III, a complete itemization of 
all Council obligations for 1951, 1952, and 1953 is given in table IV (itemized 
summary of CEA budget—fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953). 


Explanation by objects 


01 Personal services.—The $301,100 estimate for personal services is an increase 
of $6,400 over the figure for personal services for fiscal year 1952; $2,000 of this 
sum is needed for regular Ramspeck increases. An additional $1,000 is needed 
for overtime; $3,400 is needed for reclassifications resulting from increased 
responsibilities. 

The estimate, it should be noted, is $43,900 below the $345,000 maximum on 
personal services set in the Employment Act. 
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As already indicated, it does not anticipate any additions to the Council staff, 
but is based on the present staff of 39 people. A detailed breakdown of present 
Council positions is given in table V (Number of positions by grade). Including 
the Council members themselves, there are 21 professional positions. There are 
16 secretarial and clerical positions and 2 messenger positions. 

There is only one supergrade (GS-16). The cost of any additional supergrade 
will be absorbed. 

02 Travel.—The estimate for travel expenses is $3,300. This represents an 
increase of $1,900, which would restore travel expenses to the level of fiscal year 
1951. 

04 Communications.—The estimate for communications is $4,000. This 
provides $3,800 for telephone service and $200 for telegrams and long-distance 
calls. This represents a minor increase of $300 which will be necessitated as a 
result of increased costs. 

06 Printing and reproduction.—The estimate for printing and reproduction is 
$27,200. This represents a total increase of $1,000 to cover increased printing 
costs. 

07 Other contractual services.—The estimate for other contractual services is 
$10,350. This includes $6,600 to be transferred to the Bureau of the Budget for 
accounting, procurement, personnel, and other housekeeping services; $200 for 
car maintenance and operation; $380 to be transferred to Public Health Service: 
$200 for miscellaneous duplicating by other agencies; $100 for clipping services: 
$1,500 to be transferred to Public Buildings Administration for telephone opera- 
tors’ services at the rate of $125 per month; $1,200 for the Civil Service Com- 
mission for the handling of security investigations of Council employees not yet 
cleared for security; and $170 for miscellaneous services. This represents a de- 
crease of $1,200, due to a reduction in the number of security investigations. 

08 Supplies and materials —The estimate for supplies and materials is $2,000 
of which $200 is for periodicals. The estimate for this object represents an increase 
of $1,500 which will be necessary to take care of a total depletion which will result 
from the meager figure allotted for supplies and materials in fiscal year 1952. 

09 Equipment.—The estimate for equipment is $1,000. This represents an 
increase of $600 over the figure allotted for fiscal year 1952 and will be needed 
to provide for the purchase or replacement of equipment. 

15 Tazes and assessments.—The estimate for taxes and assessments is $5), 
the same as is anticipated for fiscal year 1952. 


Part II 


DISCUSSION OF EFFECTS UPON THE COUNCIL OF THE BUDGET REVIEW ACTION 
BY THE HOUSE 
Size of House cut - 

The Budget recommended $349,000 for the Council. The House Appropria- 
tions Committee reduced this to $308,900, or about 11 percent. On the floor of 
the House, without substantial debate or consideration, the figure was reduced to 
$208,900, about 32 percent below the amount recommended by the House Appro- 
priations Committee, and about 40 percent below the amount recommended by 
the Budget. 

To measure the size of this cut, it should be noted that the Council’s budget for 
the current fiscal year (1952) is $341,800. The $349,000 proposed in the Budget 
for fiscal 1953 would permit no increase in Council staff. In fact, it would require 
considerable absorption of increased costs (pay increases, etc.). 

The 11 percent cut by the House Appropriations Committee is not out of line 
with the general movement toward economy in the Congress, even though it would 
affect the Council more seriously than larger agencies. But the 40 percent cut 
on the House floor would be completely disruptive of necessary operations in th: 
discharge of statutory responsibilities, and disproportionately out of line with any 
general approach to economy now being applied by the Congress. 


Consequences of House cut 

Of the $349,000 recommended in the Budget, $301,000 was for personal services 
Of the remainder, about $27,000 was for the printing of basic reports—predom 
inantly the Economic Reports required by law, which appear only twice a year 
and which would have to be continued. The remainder, about $21,000, is for all 
other expenditures and these are of a character which could not be reduced much 
even if the small Council organization were still smaller. Consequently, the 
House cut would have to be taken almost entirely out of personal services. This 
would necessitate a reduction in the Council staff (excluding the three members 
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of the Council) from a level of 36 for the fiscal year 1952 to about 18 for the fiscal 
vear 1953, a staff reduction of about 50 percent. Even if the Council undertook 
a drastic slash in the scope and distribution of reports required by law, and in 
other administrative expenditures, the House cut would require that the Council 
staff be reduced from 36 to about 20, or about 44 percent. The Council staff has 
been divided approximately equally between professional staff and clerical staff, 
and thus the cut would reduce the total professional staff of the Council to about 
10 people. Se 

So drastic and precipitate a cut in so small a staff, quite aside from the injustice 
and inequities inflicted on highly skilled personnel doing highly important work, 
would not simply reduce the scope and efficiency of the Council’s work. Beyond 
that, it would leave the Council with a wholly inadequate staff to perform its 
basic statutory functions, and would force it to eliminate some of its necessary 
operations. These functions include: 

(1) Essential contact with agencies and programs of Government in the 
economic field, pursuant to statutory responsibility to appraise the relationship 
of these programs and activities to the stability and progress of the economy 
as a whole. 

(2) Regular meetings and consultations with advisory groups of business, 
agriculture, labor, and others, pursuant to statutory declaration of intent. These 
meetings, held regularly throughout the year at the Council offices in Washington, 
discuss agenda of economic problems prepared mutually by these groups and by 
the Council. Such matters as the burden of taxation upon business, the need 
for voluntary savings, the economic outlook, and the investment intentions of 
business, provide the Council with one of its main sources of information about 
trends and thinking in the business world outside the Government, help to 
enlarge the Nation-wide understanding of economic problems, and assist the 
Council in its statutory obligations to recommend national economic policies. 

(3) Reports to the President on economic trends and developments, pursuant 
to statutory responsibility to advise the President on these matters. In addition 
to semiannual published reports, there are quarterly, monthly, and weekly re- 
ports to the President which are also made available to keep primary mobilization 
and stabilization officials fully abreast of these developments and their significance. 

(4) Services to the Congressional Joint Committee on the Economic Report. 
At the request of this committee and its members, the Council has made or 
participated in numerous economic studies of credit and debt-management 
policies, productive capacity, and so forth. In addition, the Council prepares 
each month for this committee Economic Indicators, a printed document which 
this committee finds most helpful, and which must be very useful to the business 
world as indicated by subscription for it at the Government Printing Office. 

(5) Economic analysis and advisory services performed at the request of such 
agencies as the National Security Council, the Mobilization Executives Com- 
mittee, the National Advisory Board on Mobilization Policy, and various other 
agencies conducting programs affecting the economy. The Council, by request 
of these agencies or of the President, has made repeated studies of the impact of 
defense programs of a given size upon the economy, the balance between defense 
production, civilian supplies, and business-expansion programs which will main- 
tain and increase the Nation’s total economic strength, ete. The Council’s 
estimates of productive capacity and resources availability have been basic guides 
to the mobilization agencies. 

A 44-50 percent reduction in staff would reduce the foregoing necessary services 
more than proportionally, because the organization would then be too small to 
discharge its obligations efficiently. Such impairment in the Council’s work 
would be reflected also in the scope, accuracy, and timeliness of the Economic 
Reports of the President and the comprehensive reviews of the economic situation 
by the Council of Economic Advisers, which are transmitted periodically to the 
Congress, and which provide the basic point of departure for the work of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report. Moreover, as indicated by subscriptions 
at the Government Printing Office, these Economic Reports and Reviews are 
widely and increasingly in use in the business world. 


The cut would not achieve over-all economy 


A 44 to 50 percent cut of the Council’s staff would not achieve over-all economy 
in Government personnel or expense. On the contrary, such agencies as the 
National Security Council, the Mobilization Executives Committee, the National 
Advisory Board on Mobilization Policy, the White House Office, the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economie Report, and various defense and stabilization agencies, 
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would then have to undertake themselves the necessary services which they have 
been obtaining from the Council. To impose these tasks upon their own organ- 
ization would be far less economical, require far more personnel, time and money, 
and achieve less satisfactory results, than to have the Council serve as a single 
staff making its product available to them all. 


The Council has always practiced maximum economy 


Since its origin in late 1946, the Council has deliberately operated with a 
minimum-size staff. Viewing the range of the Council’s essential responsibilities, 
the staff has always been much smaller than those most familiar with our work 
thought we needed, and much smaller than staffs gathered in the past by other 
agencies with comparable but lesser functions. The Council has never sought to 
employ personnel up to the limit of $345,000 providea in its basic statute. 

While it is obvious that the defense program has imposed tremendous additional 
burdens upon the Council, because the scope and intensity of economic problems 
with which the Government deals have been so much enlarged, the Council has 
absorbed this tremendous additional workload without staff increases. In fact, 
the Council staff is now smaller than in its first full year of operations. In the 
fiscal year 1948, the Council staff (exclusive of 3 Counci] members) was 41, and its 
budget $350,000. In fiscal 1952, the Council staff was 36, and its budget $341,800. 
The amount requested in the budget for fiscal 1953 contemplates a staff of the same 
size (36), and the $349,000 proposed therein would cover only a small part of 
increased costs. It is this level of staff activity that the House action would cut 
by about 44 to 50 percent. 

There are many detailed examples of effciency within Council operations. 
Compensation for overtime has been rigidly restricted; administrative expenses 
have been held to a minimum through partial reliance upon the general facilities of 
the Budget Bureau; much of the tabular and graphic work necessary to the Council 
reports have been farmed out to other agencies which, due to their greater facilities, 
can do this kind of work more cheaply. None of the Council’s economists are in 
supergrades. 


Incorrect information as basis for House cut 


The action on the House floor, which would result in a 44—-50-percent cut in 
the Council staff, was taken after a few minutes of discussion. This did not put 
before the membership any information about the Council’s work, or about the 
effect of such a cut upon its operations. The cutting amendment was proposed 
by a member of the House who is neither on the Joint Coanthilttes on the Economic 
Report nor on the appropriations group dealing with the Council, and who has 
had no contact with the Council or its work. There was no record vote, so it is 
not clear what part of the House membership was present, or how they divided 
on the amendment. 

It was stated that the Council promoted or stimulated meetings in various 
parts of the country, and then spent money extravagantly in traveling to these 
meetings. The Council has never encouraged such meetings. Despite the fact 
that the basic statute contemplates consultation between the Council and “repre- 
sentatives of industry, agriculture, labor, consumers, State and local governments, 
and other groups,”’ the Council has arranged for almost all this consultation to 
take place at its offices in Washington, and practically never pays the expenses 
of those who travel to these meetings. The members of the Council accept only 
a small fraction of the invitations to attend Nation-wide business, farm and 
labor organization meetings outside of Washington. The total allowance for 
travel in the Council’s fiscal 1953 budget, as recommended by the House Appro- 
priations Committee, is only $2,200, or about two-thirds of 1 percent of the total 
budget recommended for the Council. This is an extraordinarily low figure. The 
Council has insisted, whenever possible, that organizations inviting members of 
the Council to come to their meetings cover the expenses of the trip themselves, 
instead of having the Government bear the cost. Through this economy effort, 
the Council has reduced its travel expenses from about $9,000 a year in the fiscal 
year 1948 to less than $2,000 for the current fiscal year 1952. 

It was said on the House floor, in support of the cut, that the economic reports 
and the reviews of the Council are deemed of no practical value by the business 
community and by economists outside the Government. The fact is that the 
sale of the annual economic reports by the Government Printing Office rose from 
8,000 in the first year (1947) to about twice that amount in January 1948, and 
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has been maintained at paaeny that high a figure in succeeding years. Of 
the total distribution of the economic report, about 13 percent go to Government 
agencies, and about 87 percent to business groups, economists, farm organizations, 
labor organizations, financial groups, the press, etc. The ‘economic indicators,” 
prepared by the Council for the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, has 
a monthly subscription rate of almost 5,000, through the Government Printing 
Office, primarily to the business community, farm and labor organizations, and 
financial groups. 

As properly pointed out on the House floor by the chairman of the appropria- 
tions group dealing with the Council, the cut proposed and adopted on the House 
floor was not an efficiency or economy cut, but instead amounted to a proposal 
that the Council should be prevented from performing the basic functions with 
which it is charged under statute. 


TaBLE I.—Funds requested, funds received, and total positions 


| Total 
positions 


| 


Funds 
received 


Funds 
requested 





---| $275,000 
$400, 000 350, 000 


30 
44 


Regular appropriation 


400, 000 | 
Pay raise supplemental 


10, 300 


410, 300 


10, 300 


Regular appropriation 
DPA funds 


Regular appropriation. 


340, 000 


330, 000 
27, 000 





1 330, 000 | 


357, 000 | 


300, 0€ 


327, 000 | 





| 300, 000 


DPA funds 


— 75, 000 | 
Pay raise supplemental 


17, 800 


7 24, 000 
17, 800 


341, 800 


392, 800 
349, 000 | 


! Original request was for $375,000. House Committee on Appropriations suggested that the $75,000 
be requested from defense production funds. 

3 While the final defense production appropriation did not contain an item for the Council, $24,000 was 
provided for the Council by the continuing resolutions which appropriated defense production funds for 
the period between July 1, 1951, and the enactment of the defense production appropriation for fiscal year 
1942. Only $20,709 of this $24,000 is to be obligated. Total obligations for 1952, therefore, amount to $338,500. 


TaBLE II.—Changes in obligations by objects, fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953} 


Increase (+) 
or decrease 
(—) from 
1952 to 1953 


; 


Actual, 
1951 


Estimate, 
1952 


Estimate, 
1953 


Personal services, departmental. 
Pay raise costs... 

Travel. a 

Communication services... 

Printing and binding 

Other contractual services... 

Supplies and materials. -- 

Equipment... aad 

Taxes and assessments. .- 


Total direct obligations... .-- 
Total funds... Sean 


$267, 308 


3, 356 
, 042 
. 893 

782 

2, 474 

, 104 
41 


$204, 700 


2 [19, 000} | 


1, 400 
3, 700 
26, 200 
11, 550 
500 
400 
5O 


327, 000 
327, 000 


338, 500 


341, 800 


$301, 100 
219, 000} 
3, 300 

4, 000 
27, 200 

, 350 

2, 000 

1, 000 


349, 
349, 


+-$6, 400 


+1, 900 
+300 
+1, 000 
—1, 200 
+1, 500 
+-600 


+10, 500 
+7, 200 


| This is a consolidated presentation. It includes funds derived from regular appropriations, a $27,000 
defense production allocation during 1951, and a $24,000 defense production appropriation during 1952. 

* This is the total cost of pay raises as a result of the recent pay raise legislation. 
will be absorbed from other funds, only $17,800 is being requested in the pay raise supplemental for 1952. 


However, sit 


ice $1,200 
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Tas_e III.—CEA budget differences between fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 1958 

















Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Object (with text giving reasons for change from 1952 to 1953) fiscal year fiscal year or 
1952 1953 decrease (—) 
Pe NE ye tise bok a Rei ote edie 1 $204, 700 1 $301, 100 +$6, 400 
IIR oo on noe naneecss keene $3, 400 | 
Automatic pay increases--.-.......---- pi nbectpes 2, 000 | 
SEE ccddincetiuin wes saedhengucennddson cathneee 1,000 | 
NG oe Seb ect a tarki en liidincbeee ad taeieies 6, 400 
I i ha niet Av niibisdsh tania atingeee nein dat ene 1, 400 3, 300 +1, 900 
Council members. - yaaa kecanepne Crapelashcet apne is ant a | 
EE Chis dn ech seccsontanmitdeniacatneie 900 
I i a a eh a all 1, 900 
COCR TR a mn 55 oo rk ses ce inn weantebcunens 3, 700 4, 000 +300 
Telephone service, $300. 
I re I oi iso deci ccnccncwiesasnncunss 26, 200 27, 200 +1, 000 
Increased printing costs, $1,000. | 
Other contractual services. _--......-.--..--...--. Pccibadanstien | 11, 550 10, 350 —1, 200 
Reduction in security investigations. 
I ss Cat cecneporandanuicbieebens 500 2, 000 +1, 500 
Replacement of supplies, $1,500. 
ee ke eet Ronee eia Wsvekinsodunede 400 1, 000 +600 
Coenen ne ne ee Loneteesae $150 
Rs a ek cain awas 350 
ish stn ones en cnscaisansbaibesd dace 100 
a | 
ean cal hekigcwusadtetsncdetnhatmabeos 600 | 
Sistine eSingehape Chas cdbembéhoesKeacnodaseakse 50 50 |... Pies 3s 
ana nin neeuitinniosidibinkcninionintginsn 338, 500 349, 000 +10, 500 
FOE stdntntiniinauitindsinncabervaecabbdbesensenes 341, 800 349, 000 +7, 200 





! This includes $19,000 for pay raises. Of this sum, $17,800 is being requested in the pay-raise supple- 
mental and $1,200 is being absorbed from the funds for fiscal year 1952, 








TABLE 1V.—Itemized summary of CEA budget, fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953 


o8 


oY 


15 


ar 
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Object of expenditure 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Pay in excess of 52-week base 


Subtotal_. 


SPIES OI i ele 


Payment above basic rates (overtime) 


PUN OMNES MIOOD. 6 weap cones eccntustevinnenade 


Travel: 
Council members... _-- itn Aeneas aos pe 


nes dicemabnimanudes 


Total 02 


Communications: 
Telephone service... é 
Telegrams and long-distance calls................-.... 


Total 04 


Printing and reproduction: 
Annual Report of the President 
Midyear Report of the President___-__- 
Council report_ 
New England report_._- 
Chart work for reports 
Miscellaneous... .-.. 


Other contractual services: 

Personnel and administrative services 
Bureau) - 

Car maintenance and operation 
Public Health Service Sao. 
Miscellaneous duplicating . ____-__- 
Clipping service. 
Telephone operators (to ee buildings) 
Security check by CSC__. 
Miscellaneous services. ._. 
Research contracts... - 


OE htleatenddb<s 1x65 oes 7 


Supplies and materials 
Newspapers and periodicals 


MNEs hanson sah danaoks 5 


Equipment: 
Typewriters _ . 
Calculators . -- 
Dictating machines. 
Adding machines. 
Safes and files leo kek 
Purchase of new car... 
Miscellaneous . 


Total 09 
.. Taxes and assessments... 


Total obligations. 


Total funds 





Actual, fiscal | 


year 


Est a 
- fiscal year 
1951 1952 


1 $291, 700 | 


1, 000 


"292, 700 | 


2, 000 | 


3 204, 700 


9, 300 
2, 450 
5, 000 | 
2, 700 | 
243 


9, 893 


229 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1953 


2 $297, 100 
1, 000 


298, 100 


+ 301, 100 


2, 000 
1, 300 


3, 300 


3, 800 
200 


4, 000 


10, 750 
10, 750 











338, & 


000 | 341, 800 | 





! Payroll of 39 people. 
* Payroll of 39 people 
5 Includes $19,900 for pay raises. 
id $1,200 is being absorbed from other funds. 


Of this sum, $17,800 is being requested in the pay raise supplemental 
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TABLE V.—Number of positions by grade and salary, fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 
1958 





Fiscal year 1952 Fiscal year 1953 





Grade, salary range, and title 
Number} Total | Numper| Total 











salary salary 
Positions at rates in excess of $14,800: Council members 
I a eaeoucrs 3.0 $48, 000 3.0 $48, 000 
General schedule grades: 
Grade 16. Range $12,000 to $12,800: Chairman, General 
 £ NR e 1.0 12, 000 1.0 12, 000 
Grade 15. Range $10,800 to $11,800: Economist.._._._-- 8.0 91, 650 9.0 103, 450 
Grade 14. Range $9,600 to $10,600: 
BR iia kc keeneewaceundn Pibls Sitters 2.0 19, 600 2.0 
NE ceed 1.0 9, 600 1.0 
Grade 13. Range $8,360 to $9,360: Economist -- 1.0 8, 360 1.0 
Grade 12. Range $7,040 to $8,040: Economist ____- 1.0 7,040 1.0 
Grade 11. Range $5,940 to $6, 940: Business economist. 1.0 5, 940 1.0 
Grade 9. Range $5,060 to $5,810: 
I a ce cacen 1.0 5, 060 1.0 
di iclia io anonsccancen sisbaaehass 1.0 5, 060 1.0 
Grade 8. Range $4,620 to $5,370....._.____- ee 3.0 14, 610 3.0 
Grade 7. Range $4,205 to $4,955__..._..............-- : 3.0 14, 150 3.0 
Grade 6. Range $3,795 to $4,545...........___- branes 8.0 31, 735 8.0 
Grade 5. Range $3,410 to $4,160-. 2.0 7,070 2.0 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: “Grade 5. eee 
$2,974 to $3,454_/ ices dics a NRENO ie shi Scadore oeneeroano-nnien 2.0 6, 270 2.0 
Total permanent, departmental.___.................- 39.0 297, 945 39.0 
pO AES: & RS OSE aT i Seam 4.1 22, 445 a 
Net nermanent, departmental (average number, net 
I Dos lees soins tine aria oiled ; 275, 500 38.5 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. _._.._.....-.-...... ve . CD a teers 
Payment above basic rates: Overtime and holiday pay eS 
5 INN... cdinanienansinctnedcaespheaedeuctotoesen sae 278, 500 ae 








Positions above the grade GS—16 level 


Name Position — Authorizing act 
Leon H. Keyserling ee eee ee $16,000 | Executive Pay Act of 1949. 
Public Law 359. 
John D. Clark____- sxe: Sabi desc at Sihtdc wee 16, 000 Do. 
£9 ee ee” * 2 a 16, 000 Do, 
| Se ee lc hairman Gener ' Policy c ommittee - { 13 one oa 


Tasie VI.—Pay raise costs, fiscal year 1949 ext2nded through fiscal year 1952 


calaeipisanentaiioee ; 


. | 
Pay raise acts | 
| 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1951 1952 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1949 1950 











= Law 900 (Federal Employees Pay Act of July 3 





| 
' 
948)... “| $11, 200 | $11, oo | $11, 200 $11, 200 
Public Law 429 (Classification Act of 1949) (effective | 
oo RRS a ee ae eee 4, 250 | 9, 133 9, 133 
Public Law 359 (Compensation of top officials) (effec- | 
I Ok re 2, 250 | 3, 000 | 3,000 
Public Law 201 (Classification Act of 1949, as amended | | | 
Oct. 24, 1951) (effective Oct. 24, 1951)_..........-....- S  ilthigdasineatel RES ete s cawigaa tiated 19, 500 





a a a 11, 200 | 17, 700 | 23, 333 | 42, 833 
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UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF OSCAR B. RYDER, CHAIRMAN, AND DONN N, 
BENT, SECRETARY, UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 


COMMUNICATIONS OPPOSING BUDGET CUT 


Senator Ropertson. Mr. Chairman, I wish to express myself 
briefly in wholehearted approval of the work of the Tariff Commission 
and of Chairman Ryder, and I want to further observe that the work 
of the Commission is vital and important and certainly deserving of 
no cut in appropriations. 

Senator MayBank. And I want to put in some letters I have 
received from people in South Carolina stating the same thing Senator 
Robertson has said, commending you on your work and deploring 
the fact that your appropriation has been cut simply because -you 
were a small agency. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 

Jupson MILLs, 
Greenville, S. C., March 31, 1962. 
Hon. Burnet R. MAYBANK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR MayBaNk: I am writing to ask that your committee seriously 
consider the appropriation of $1,388,000 requested by the Tariff Commission, 
which I understand is being cut to $1,194,750. This is one department of the 
Government where we feel industry is getting protection from foreign competition. 

I understand in the years 1948 to 1950 there were three cases in which industry 
protested foreign competition, and already this year there have been 12 cases to 
come before the Commission. We feel that the Tariff Commission acts as a 
definite protection to American industry, and we would hate very much to see a 
reduction in the appropriation. Your serious consideration of this matter will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALAN B. SIBLEy, 
Vice President. 


DANIEL ConstrucTION Co., INC., 
Greenville, S. C., April 1, 1952. 
Senator BuRNEeT R. MAyYBANK, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Burnet: Ninety-nine times out of a hundred we are all opposed to 
increased appropriations of any kind and insist on drastic reductions where 
possible. 

We believe the exception is now before your committee in the request of the 
Tariff Commission for an appropriation of $1,388,000. It is proposed that this 
be cut by some $200,000, but from recent experience we believe that this would be 
in error because apparently the Tariff Commission is doing a good job in protect- 
ing industries, especially textiles, from low-cost foreign competition. 

Because of the insistent demands from the administration for increased pro- 
duetion in all lines we are now not only producing more than we can use ourselves 
but just about more of everything than the administration seems to be able to 
give away 

Therefore, if we allow unchecked foreign imports, induced by exceedingly low 
cost labor, to come into this country in quantities of any kind we will surely 
aggravate an existing bad situation. 

Your usual very careful consideration and cooperation will be deeply appre- 
ciated. With personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. DANIEL. 
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Senator Rosertson. The butter and cheese people are screaming 
their heads off on a report on blue mold cheese, and it is very important 
that we get such a report; but that is a very small part of this work. 
You will recall, Mr. Chairman, that for 10 years I served on the 
Ways and Means Committee, at a time when every 2 years we were 
taking up for another look Mr. Hull’s reciprocal trade agreement. pro 
gram of 1934. Those hearings were very comprehensive and tedious, 
and during them I was in constant touch with the Commission, and 
I found how able and conscientious they were and how valuable their 
reports were to us in considering any tariff legislation. 

These people, Mr. Chairman, are no bureaucrats hungry for power, 
and they have never sought during the time I have Teta here, 19 
years, to unduly expand their operations. 


PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Rypver. We have never had a permanent staff of over 320, I 
would say. And before and during the war we reached about 300. 
Now we are down, as I point out here, to less than 200. 

Senator MayBank. Without objection, I am going to file your 
statement in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT By CHAIRMAN RYDER. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, on March 26, 1952, the 
Tariff Commission addressed a letter to Chairman Maybank requesting certain 
changes in the independent offices appropriation bill for 1953 (H. ‘k. 7072). This 
letter, which briefly summarized the reasons for the changes requested will, | 
assume, be made a part of the record of this hearing. 

The few remarks I shall now make will be addressed to the principal change 
which the Tariff Commission is asking you to make—the restoration of the 
$193,250 by which the House of Representatives reduced the appropriation for 
1953 recommended for the Commission by the Bureau of the Budget. This can be 
accomplished by striking out $1,194,750 on page 35, line 19, and substituting 
$1,388,000. 

The need for the full sum recommended by the budget is set forth in our justifica- 
tion of the 1953 appropriation submitted to the Independent Offices Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Appropriations. You, of course, have this justifica- 
tion before you. What I have to say now will not only summarize, but will also 
supplement, especially in the light of recent developments, what was said then. 

Gentlemen, you will excuse me, I think, if I speak plainiy. Unless the Tariff 
Commission is given funds of at least the magnitude requested, it will not be 
possible for it to perform adequately the duties imposed upon it by the Congress— 
duties which have to do with matters of vital importance to the industries and the 
foreign trade of the United States. 

With a staff which this year, owing to our inability to fill any vacancies, has 
been reduced in number to less than 200, the Commission is charged by statute 
with much heavier responsibilities than it had in war and prewar years when it 
operated with a steff which averaged a little more than 300. This has resulted in 
work for the Commission not only of increased volume but also of greater urgency. 

In each year since the end of World War II the Commission has, in fact, been 
called upon to do an increased amount of work at the same time that its staff was 
reduced. This cannot continue without disastrous results. If the Congress 
desires that the Commission do the important work required of it by law, espe- 
cially work required under the escape clause, this trend must not only be checked, 
but must be reversed. The Commission must at least be permitted to replenish 
its staff to the moderate degree now being requested. 

The $1,388,000 recommended by the Bureau of the Budget will permit an 
average employment of only 214, an increase of only 7 percent from:the present 
extremely low level. This represents the bare minimum required to enable the 
Commission to do, not all, but only the most urgent, of the work which is clearly 
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indicated for the Commission in 1953. It allows for virtually no activities under 
some of the Commission’s long-standing statutory functions; it, moreover, 
allows for no new activities and for no increase whatsoever in existing activities 
except for the certain increase in the mandatory work under the 1951 escape-clause 
law (sec. 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951). It is, in fact, doubtful 
whether the requested increase in staff will prove to be sufficient to enable the 
Commission to meet, as promptly as it should, the increased demands under 
the escape clause. 

If the cut in the appropriation for the Commission made in the House bill 
should stand, the Commission would find it necessary to reduce its staff by at 
least 25 or 30 employees, to say, 170 or 175, and to eliminate mueh of the field 
work essential to the proper handling of escape-clause investigations. The effect 
of such further staff reduction upon the Commission’s ability to meet the most 
urgent of its statutory responsibilities, may be judged by what is even now happen- 
ing with a staff which for this year as a whole will have averaged about 201. 

Notwithstanding every possible effort to expedite work on escape-clause 
investigations, a backlog of these investigations is beginning to build up. The 
Commission has now in process 15 such investigations, 4 of which were instituted 
in the last month. The Commission has no control over the number of investi- 
gations which it institutes. Section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951 makes it mandatory for the Commission upon the application of any party 
to make an investigation for the purpose of determining whether any product on 
which a duty concession has been made in a trade agreement is being imported in 
such increased quantities, actual or relative, as to cause or threaten serious injury 
to the domestic industry. It must in each such investigation either make ap- 
propriate recommendations for action by the President or make a public statement 
giving the reasons why no such action is necessary. Thus, the Congress evidently 
considered this function of the Commission to be of major importance. And it is 
primarily in order to enable the Comntission to make escape-clause investigations 
both thoroughly and promptly that the Commission is urgently requesting funds 
sufficient to enable it to fill a few of the positions on its staff which have become 
vacant in the last year or two and which could not be filled because of inadequate 
appropriations. 

The escape-clause investigations the Commission now has in process involve 
such major commodities as watches, motorcycles, bicycles, chinaware, groundfish 
fillets, tuna fish, and dried figs. Each such investigation requires study of the 
competitive impact of imports of the commodity involved upon the domestic 
industry. Field work must be done by Commission experts who must assemble a 
large body of factual information, including data with respect to employment in 
the domestic industry, to wages in the industry here and abroad, to comparative 
prices, and to profits of domestic producers and importers. This mass of material 
the Commission must analyze and weigh in order to make appropriate findings. 
This must be done in order to carry out the intention of Congress to prevent serious 
injury to domestic industries from increased competition of imports resulting from 
trade-agreement concessions. 

In conclusion, I should like to indicate concretely what has been happening to the 
Commission’s staff in the last few years, especially in the current fiscal year when it 
has been unable to fill anv vacancies. { shall illustrate by showing the effect 
which the reduction in the Commission’s staff of commodity experts bas had and is 
continuing to have upon the Commission’s work. Our commodity staff, which is 
organized into seven divisions, has the duty of keeping up-to-date information with 
respect to all factors affecting the competition between domestic products and the 
thousands of imported products covered by the United States tariff. This means 
that each commodity expert must handle a wide range of tariff items. 

When a commodity expert leaves the Commission and his position cannot be 
filled, the articles which he handled must be assigned to one or more of the re- 
maining experts. The effect of the resulting increase in the range of products 
handled by individual experts on the Commission’s work will be made clear by 
one illustration. 

Recently the Commission lost the expert who had been handling wool, cattle, 
sheep, meat, and meat products. As the vacancy could not be filled, these articles 
had to be distributed among the remaining experts in our agricultural division. 
For example, wool was assigned to an already overloaded commodity specialist 
who in addition to wool continues to handle, among other commodities, such 
important tariff items as sugar and tree nuts. The range of his enlarged assign- 
ment is evidently too wide for one man to cover adequately. However, nothing 
better could be arranged. 
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Obviously, this widening of the range of commodities covered by individual 
commodity experts tends to slow up the work of the Commission, in particular, 
its work under the escape clause. ‘Two instances of how escape-clause work has 
been so affected may be cited. At present the Commission has under way in- 
vestigations with respect to motorcycles and bicycles, both of which commodities 
are assigned to the same expert. ‘The Commission, also, has major escape-clause 
investigations in process on two fishery products, groundfish fillets and tuna fish, 
Our entire fisheries staff consists of one senior expert and one young junior expert 
who has been with the Commission only a short time. 

I think I have said enough to make clear the situation in which the Tariff 
Commission finds itself. This situation has, of course, not resulted from any 
intention to cripple the Commission. Quite the contrary, it has resulted in each 
of the past several years from applying to the appropriation for the Tariff Com- 
mission a straight across-the-board percentage cut. In behalf of the Commis- 
sion I urge that in consideration of the pending bill you take into account the 
effect of such action upon a small organization such as the Tariff Commission. 
In doing so especial weight should be given to the fact that the Commission’s 
staff has already been reduced more than one-third below its normal war and 
prewar size; also to the fact that this reduction has been made in face of the fact 
that the work required of the Commission has steadily increased and that to it 
has been entrusted the important and difficult function of determining whether 
increased imports of any article upon which a duty concession has been made 
in a trade agreement are causing or threatening serious injury to domestic industry 
and of recommending action to remedy or prevent such injury when it is found to 
exist or to be threatened. We are only requesting sufficient funds to enable the 
Commission to do this and other important work in a satisfactory and expedi- 
tious manner. 

Unitep States Tarirr ComMIssIon, 
OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1952. 
Hon. Burnet R. MAYBANKE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee in Charge of the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Bill, 1953, United States Senate. 

Dear SenaTOR Maypank: Thank you for your letter of March 18, asking 
that we indicate such changes in the independent offices appropriation bill for 
1953, as passed by the House of Representatives (H. R. 7072), as we believe 
should be considered by your subcommittee. Such changes are indicated below 
by page and line of the Senate print of H. R. 7072, dated. March 24, 1952. 

The principal change we propose is as follows: 

Page 35, line 19: Strike ‘‘$1,194,750’’, and substitute ‘$1,388,000.” 

The effect of the change proposed above is to restore in full the amount of 
$193,250 by which the House bill reduced the appropriation of $1,388,000 recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget, which itself was considerably below the 
original estimate of the Commission. The urgent need for this full sum is set 
forth in our justification of appropriations for 1953, copies of which have already 
been furnished to your subcommittee. 

In this letter we wish to point out very briefly the major reasons for the restora- 
tion proposed. The most important of these reasons is the greatly increased 
number of “escape clause’’ investigations which the Commission must make 
under the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 (more fully discussed in 
par. 2). 

1. The Commission’s appropriation for 1952 necessitated a reduction in its 
staff from 211 on July 1, 1951, to a little less than 200 (and that on the assump- 
tion that any pay-increase costs would be fully provided for by a supplemental 
appropriation). Employment even at this low level has been possible only through 
a policy of drastically restricting promotions, of leaving all vacancies unfilled, and 
of exercising the most stringent economy in every aspect of the Commission’s 
expenditures. 

As indicated in the table on page I—2 of our justification, the present employ- 
ment of about 200 compares with an average of over 300 in the prewar and war 
periods. We know of no other regular and permanent agency of the Government 
which has undergone a reduction of over one-third in the size of its staff. 

The appropriation for 1953 as recommended by the Bureau of the Budget, 
$1,388,000, would permit an average employment of only 214, an increase of 
only 7 percent from the present extremely low figure. This represents the very 
minimum required to do the work which is clearly indicated for 1953. 
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2. The above-mentioned figure of 214 employees allows for no new activities 
and no increase whatsoever in any existing activity except the increase in the 
mandatory work under the 1951 ‘“‘escape clause”’ law. 

Under section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, it is mandatory 
that the Commission, on the application of any interested party, make an investi- 
gation for the purpose of determining whether any product on which a duty con- 
cession has been made in a trade agreement is being imported in such increased 
quantities, actual or relative, as to cause or threaten serious injury to the domestic 
industry. It must thereupon either make appropriate recommendations for 
action by the President or make a public statement giving reasons why no such 
action is necessary. The Congress evidently considered this function of the 
Commission to be of major importance. 

Domestic producers at once began to avail themselves of the procedure provided 

by the new law. At present the Commission has in process 12 escape-clause 
investigations as compared with a total of only 3 ordered during the entire period 
from 1948 through 1950. These 12 investigations involve such major commodi- 
ties as watches, motorcycles, bicycles, chinaware, fish fillets, and canned tuna. 
‘ach such investigation requires study of the competitive impact of imports of 
the commodity involved upon domestic producers. Field data must be obtained 
by the Commission’s experts and a large body of statistical material must be 
assembled. This mass of material the Commission must analyze and weigh in 
order to make appropriate findings and, where necessary, recommendations to the 
President. This must be done in order to carry out the intention of the Congress 
to prevent serious injury to domestic producers from increased competition of 
imports resulting from trade-agreement concessions. 

Several of the escape-clause investigations now in progress will continue during 
the fiscal year 1953, and it is certain that many others will be initiated during the 
remainder of 1952 and during 1953. 

3. Apart from increased work already in process under the escape-clause pro- 
vision, the Commission since the war has found its workload increasing, in the 
face of constant reductions in staff. This situation of a wholly inadequate staff 
cannot continue without further seriously impairing the quantity and quality of 
the Commission’s work, as well as the health and well-being of its staff. 

4. An appropriation of $1,388,000 would suffice merely to replace the most 
significant staff losses which have occurred during the past year, and bring the 
level of employment to that of fiscal 1951. 

A further change is requested, as follows: 

Page 35, line 16: Strike “$12,000,” and substitute ‘‘$18,000.”’ 

The effect of this change is to restore the maximum amount available for travel 
to the figure of $18,000 originally requested. 

The heavy demands facing the Commission under the ‘“‘escape clause’’ of the 
trade-agreements legislation have been discussed above. Field investigation in 
“escape clause’’ and related cases is usually essential to the gathering of accurate 
information as a basis for decisions by the Commission. Through its manv 
years of experience the Commission has found that the securing of information by 
mail or at public hearings frequently fails to produce the detailed information 
needed, and affords little opportunity for verification of the necessary information 
on costs, production, industrial practices, and related factors, submitted by 
interested parties. 

The Commission cannot, of course, determine with absolute accuracy the extent 
of travel necessary during the coming year. For only the first 9 months of the 
current fiscal year, however, obligations for travel total approximately $12,000. 
We believe that, in view of the clearly indicated increase in ‘‘escape clause’’ cases 
in the coming year, a limitation of only $12,000 for travel would risk serious 
impairment of this vital aspect of the Commission’s work. 

It may be added that the requested change in limitation to $18,000 would not 
necessarily improve the expendituge of additional funds, but would rather raise 
the maximum which could be obligated for travel in case of need. The Com- 
mission will in any case, as in the current and former years, hold its travel expendi- 
tures to the minimum consistent with effective discharge of its responsibilities. 

An additional change in language is requested, as follows: 

Page 35, line 16: Within the parentheses, strike ‘‘$200”’ and substitute “$350”, 
so that the parentheses provide in full ‘‘(not to exceed $350.)”’. 

The effect. of this change is not to increase the amount of money available to 
the Commission but merely to authorize it to expend from available funds the 
amount of $350 for subscriptions to newspapers. The Commission must rely in 
large part for its basic information on commodities covered by the Tariff Act on 


, 
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data currently available only in various technical “pene ove Since these are 
in many cases classed as newspapers, and since the subscription rates of such 
een ce oe have increased in recent years, it is important that the Commission 

permitted to expend the relatively small sum of $350 for such publications. 

In addition to requesting the changes indicated above, which relate specifically 
to the Tariff Commission, we should like to comment on two additional provisions 
of the bill, which are of general application. 

Section 401 provides that “annual leave accumulated by any civilian officer 
or employee during any calendar year and unused at the close of business on 
June 30 of the succeeding calendar year’ shall be forfeited. It is further provided 
that the agency head shall afford employees an opportunity to use such accumu- 
lated leave prior to such succeeding June 30. 

The Commission’s reduced staff, and the heavy demands upon it, frequently 
make it difficult or impossible for key personnel to take accumulated annual 
leave within the period specified in section 401, without serious loss in operating 
efficiency. We do not believe it is equitable to require that, in such cases, em- 
ployees forfeit leave, nor that it is in the interests of good administration that 
leave be taken at times detrimental to effective operation as may be required 
under section 401. 

Section 406, known as the Jensen amendment, provides, in general, that only 

25 percent of vacancies occurring during the fiscal year may be filled until the 
agency personnel is reduced to 90 percent of that authorized in this appropriation 
act. 
We have indicated briefly in this letter, and more fully in our justification of 
appropriation, the reasons underlying the Commission’s urgent need for the 
full amount of $1,388,000 originally requested for 1953. It is evident that any 
reduction in this amount will seriously impair the Commission’s effectiveness, 
whether this be by direct reduction of the total appropriation, or by the indirect 
method contemplated in section 406. The effects of section 406 are especially 
adverse in a small agency such as the Tariff Commission, having only some 200 
employees. 

In accordance with the foregoing discussion, we would like an opportunity to 
appear before your subcommittee in order to present more fully the reasons 
underlying our request for the restoration of funds. 

In closing, I wish to express our appreciation of the courtesy and understanding 
with which the Commission’s problems have always been considered by your 
subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar B. Rypsur, Chairman. 


HOUSE CUT 


Senator Maysank. Will you go ahead and give us this information, 
what you asked the Budget for, what the Budget recommended, and 
what the House committee gave you? 

Senator Rosertson. Your request to the Budget was for $1,644,000 
plus? 

Mr. Ryper. And the Budget gave us $1,388,000. 

Senator Rosertson. The committee recommended how much? 

Mr. Ryper. $1,194,750. 

Senator Ropertson. And the House adopted what? 

Mr. Ryper. That figure. 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Senator Ropertson. You are asking now for a restoration of how 
much? 

Mr. Ryper. Of the amount recommended by the Budget, $1,388,000. 
Otherwise our present staff of less than 200 will be reduced to 170 or 
175. 

Senator Maysank. And you are way behind in your work now, are 
you not? 
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Mr. Ryper. That is right. 

Senator Ropertson. What is the exact increase in dollars over the 
bill as passed by the House? 

Mr. Bent. $193,250, sir. 

Mr. Ryper. As it is now, one of the things facing us is that under 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 19: 51, we have on the applica- 
tion of any interested party to make an investigation under the escape 
clause to determine whether there have been injuries as the result of 
the concession every time any interested party requests it. We are 
getting a backlog of these investigations. We haven’t the staff to 
handle them. We now have 15 pending, and 4 came in last month, 
and at the present rate they are coming in at the rate of about two a 
week. You can see what is going to happen if that continues. 

Senator O’Manonry. What is an interested party, Mr. Chairman? 
How do you define an interested party? 

Mr. Ryprr. Well, anybody who has anything to do with the indus- 
try, a labor union, a laborer, a company who is in the business, a trade 
association, any of those; any one who can show that he has any 
interest in the industry. 

Senator Ropertson. You mean a financial interest, do you not? 

Mr. Ryper. Yes; a labor union, a company, a trade association. 
Those are the ones that usually make them. 

Senator O’Manonry. I recall writing you a letter, and calling on 
you personally, with respect to the “difficulties under which the 
domestic wool industry now finds itself. And I remember so well 
the story that you told me then of the personnel of the Commission 
as it had been a couple of years ago and as it is now. I think it might 
be well for you to repeat that story substantially for the record. 


PERSONNEL 


Let me ask you: How many employees did the Tariff Commission 
have during fiscal year 1950? 

Mr. Rypver. During fiscal 1950, we had about 227 in the fiscal year. 

Senator O’Maunonery. Then in fiscal 1951, how much? 

Mr. Ryper. In fiscal 1951, 213. This year we will average 201, 
but at the present moment we have less than 200, and we can fill no 
vacancies, and so our staff will be even smaller than now before the 
end of the vear. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right. To what extent has your work 
been increased by the enactments of the Congress between fiscal 1950 
and fiscal 1952? 

Mr. Ryper. Between fiscal 1950 and 1952? Well, it has been 
inereased in a number of ways. It has been increased for one thing 
by the expansion of the work that the Commission may be called 
upon to do under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
That is, to prevent imports from interfering with any of the programs 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Senator O’Manoney. Now, I am talking about section 22 as 
amended. 

Mr. Rypgr. As amended, it expanded the things which—— 

Senator O’Manoney. I am trying to get the year of the amendment. 

Mr. Ryper. I think that was passed in 1949 or 1950. Then last 
year, in the Trade Agreements Extension Act, instead of saying as 
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they did previously that nothing should be done under section 22 that 
would contravene a trade agreement, they now say just the opposite. 
So that, as you can see, expands the possible work under that section. 


LOSS OF EXPERT PERSONNEL 


Senator O’Manonery. Have you lost any of your experts to other 
Government agencies? 

Mr. Ryper. Oh, yes. We have lost a good many in that way. 

Senator O’Manonery. Was it because the other agencies could offer 
better compensation? 

Mr. Ryper. Yes it was. Now, this wool expert you asked about: 
We had, as you know, a wool expert for years, a very able person. He 
retired. We got in a young fellow, very promising, and he was with 
us for about a year and a half. We thought we were going to get 
some use out of him, and then along came one of the defense agencies 
and took him in a higher grade. I have stated the result of this in 
my statement, as follows: 

Recently, the Commission lost the expert who had been handling wool, cattle, 
sheep, meat and meat products. As the vacancy could not be filled, these articles 
had to be distributed among the remaining experts in our Agricultural Division. 
For example, wool was assigned to an already overloaded commodity specialist 
who, in addition to wool continues to handle, among other commodities, such 
important tariff items as sguar and tree nuts. The range of his enlarged assignment 


is evidently too wide for one man to cover adequately. However, nothing better 
could be arranged. 


Now, that is jist one example of what could be happening with the 
reduction in our staff. 

We have now only about 50 commodity experts. And they have to 
cover the thousands of commodities covered by the tariff. 

Senator O’Manonry. Have you testified with respect to the effect 
upon your personal staff of the amendment adopted in the House on 
the supplemental bill, the 10 percent cut-back? 

Mr. Ryper. That is as stated on page 3 of my statement: 

If the cut in the 1953 appropriation for the Commission made in the House bill 
should stand, the Commission would find it necessary to reduce its staff by at least 
25 or 30 employees. 

Senator O’Manonry. And what would the effect of that be upon 
the work of the Commission? 

Mr. Ryper. It will just increase the difficulties that we are having. 


WORK BACKLOG 


Senator Mayrnanx. And you are way behind in your work? 

Mr. Ryper. Yes, sir; way behind in our work. With a loss of 20 
or 30 additional employees in 1953, if the House figures become law, 
we will be reduced to 170 or 175 employees to do all the work we are 
required to do. I don’t know of any agency in Washington that is 
called upon to do as much with as small a staff as we have been asked 
to do for years. We have never been extravagant in our requests, and 
we have never expanded during the war or since the war. 

Senator O’Manoney. I do not like to ask leading questions, but is 
it not a fact that if Congress increases the workload by the enactments 
that it passes, and then at the same time reduces the staff which you 
have, the result is bound to bea less efficient job? 
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Mr. Ryper. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. Provided you are not supporting a staff 
which is too large? 

Mr. Rypver. That is right. 


TARIFF INVESTIGATIONS 


Senator O’Manonry. Now, what can you say about that? What 
is the method of handling the workload that comes to the Tariff 
Commission? 

Mr. Ryprr. Well, it is handled in this way. Most of our work 
involves commodities, not all of it but most of it. When we get an 
application under the escape clause on a given commodity it is referred 
to the commodity expert involved, and if we have an economist avail- 
able, he is assigned to assist with it. They get together the data as 
far as they can, report to the Commission, ‘through’ our Planning and 
Reviewing Committee, and on the basis of that information, it is 
decided whether there should be a public hearing, and what kind of 
investigation should be made. 

Thereafter the information required in the investigation is collected 
by a commodity expert or two, with an economist, who go out in the 
field, get the information; and we hold a public hearing. “And we may 
also send out questionnaires to get certain information. 

On the basis of all that, when we get it together, we try to make a 
decision. This escape clause law requires us to take into account 
many things. We have to take into account the employment, whether 
it is declining or not. We have to take into account profits, wages, 
and various other factors, and we have to obtain data regarding all 
these things to make certain there is full compliance with the law. 

To give you an example of how we are handicapped by inadequate 
staff, we have escape-clause investigations on bicycles and motore ‘vcles. 
The same expert handles both of ‘these. You can see he can’t work 
on both at the same time. So one or the other is always delayed. 
We have two major investigations on fishing products. One of them 
involves ground fish fillets; the other, tuna fish. Now, our total 
fisheries staff is comprised of one commodity expert who has been with 
us a number of years and one junior expert that has been with us just 
for a very short time. 

Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Ryder, as I look through your justifica- 
tion here, I find a comparative man-year table by fiscal years, on 
page II-2, which would indicate that in 1952 the escape-clause inves- 
tigations have increased at least four times. Is that correct? 

“Mr. Ryper. Oh, yes. As I said a while ago, they are now coming 
inat a very rapid rate. In the last month or two, they have come in 
at the rate of about two a week. And since I wrote the letter to 
Senator Maybank, we have had to institute four additional investiga- 
tions. Still another application for investigation came in, which, on 
account of technical reasons, we have held up; it will probably have 
to be ordered later, however. 

As I have said, we have been expected to do more and more on less 
and less. That can’t go on indefinitely. And unless it is checked 
and reversed, as we are requesting here, T don’t know what is going to 
happen to our work. 


95711—52 
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Now, the request we are making is a very modest request, as you 
can see. We have now a little less than 200. We only request that 
we replenish our staff up to 214, which means that we can fill some of 
those very important vacancies that we are not now able-to fill. 
That is all it means. 

Senator MaysBank. I don’t have any more questions myself, Mr. 
Chairman. I can only say to you that I believe, and I do not hesitate 
to say so on the record, that the budget request should be granted 
to your agency if to any agency. Your work is so important that that 
seems clear; and you cannot, with less people, do more work that the 
Congress has put upon you. 


APPEAL FROM HOUSE CUT 


Mr. Ryper. I would like to read the last paragraph, if I may. 
Senator MaysBank. Go ahead. 
Mr. Ryper (reading): 


I think I have said enough to make clear the situation in which the Tariff 
Commission finds itself. This situation has, of course, not resulted from any 
intention to cripple the Commission. Quite the contrary, it has resulted in each 
of the past several years from applying to the appropriation for the Tariff Com- 
mission a straight across the board percentage cut. In behalf of the Commission 
I urge that in consideration of the pending bill, you take into account the effect 
of such action upon a small organization such as the Tariff Commission. In doing 
so, especial weight should be given to the fact that the Commission’s staff has 
already been reduced more than one third below its normal war and prewar size; 
also to the fact that this reduction has been made in face of the fact that the work 
required of the Commission has steadily increased and that to it has been entrusted 
the important and difficult function of determining whether increased imports of 
any article upon which a duty concession has been made in a trade agreement are 
causing or threatening serious injury to domestic industry and of recommending 
action to remedy or prevent such injury when it is found to exist or to be threat- 
ened. We are only requesting sufficient funds to enable the Commission to do 
this and other important work in a satisfactory and expeditious manner. 


And I want to add that even if we get the figure that the Budget gave 
us and are able to bring our staff up to 214, we still will have a very 
difficult task to perform all of our functions, especially under the 
escape clause, with a staff of 214. 

Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., Monday, April 21, 1952, the hearing 
was recessed, subject to the call of the Chair.) 








